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The people of the United States em- 
ploy, annually, at least, eighty thousand 
common school instructers. 

Among these, but a very few have 
made any preparation for their duties ; 
the most of them having assumed this 
office as a temporaty employment.— 
They seek it to fill up a vacant month or 
two, when they expect something else 
will offer far more lucrative or suitable to 
their wishes. Many, again, teach for a 
short time, that they may obtain a little 
money to assist them in a higher course 
of studies which they have commenced ; 
others make the business a mere step- 
stone to something which they consider 
far more honorable; and a few become 
school masters because theit health will 
hot sustain the exposures of the out-door 
weather; or, what is more frequently the 
case, because they suppose the labors of 
ateacher are not as rough and arduous 
as the winter labors of a farm. 

But, sirs, what trusts arethese ! What 
trusts are these we commit to hands in- 
competent! The school masters and 
school mistressess of our nation, as I 
have before remarked, are more impor- 
lant to its welfare than its magistrates 
and legislators. Itis more important to 
us what the former are, than what the 
later are. Legislators may make im- 
proper laws, but they do not educate the 
nation. They may embarrass the cur- 
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Jom considevin if its best to teach school this winter, or 
take ita lettle more easy and drive a stage. 
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the nation ; but what are all our banks; 
our manufactoties, or our commerce, 
compared with our nation’s character ? 
We may afford to suffer in our pecuntary 
concerns~—but we cannot afford to be 
ignorant and vicious. We may endure 
to be poor—but we cannot endure to see 
our children illiterate, and our country 





ruined? 


rency, or the enterprise and industry of 





MAXIMS 
As is the teacher so is the school; 
and as is the pay so is the teacher. 
It will be difficult for the preacher to 
mend what the teacher has marred. 


A teacher should not only possess 
knowledge—he should be able to impart 
it with elegance and precision: 
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74 COMMON SCHOOL ASSISTANT. 
POPULAR EDUCATION IN SWEDEN. sides to know all the different elementaty prin- , much in vogue, that of determining the future an 
BY MR C. D. ARFWEDSON, A NATIVE SWEDE. ciples of philosophy, studied at the seminary. | business or employment of children yet in the 58 
Education in Sweden may be divided into 8th, In history, to be well acquaiuted with the | cradle. ‘To instil into their minds rational prin. pa 
three different classes, viz: lst, General educa- Swedish from the earliest periods, and to have | ciples and useful knowledge, is undcubtedly to le 
tion—2d, General scientific education—3d, Pri- | 2 general knowledge of the ancient, as far as | give them the best education. It seldom hap- re 


vate education in different objects of industry, | the middle age, and the principal epochs of mod- | pens in our northern climes that a ycuth of 10 T 
The first mentioned are the schools in which | erm history. 9th, In geography, to explain the | or 12 years old, developes his faculties soasto | tw 
children receive the first rudiments of educa- | globe, the maps of the European States, and the | determine for what future vocation or profession su 
tion. The second is divided into grammar | other parts of the world; and, finally, in histor- | he is fit, nor can he consult his own dispositions [| 6 
schools and universities. The third consists in | ical respects, to possess a sufficient knowledge | in making a judicious choice Lefore he has at. | ak 
academies, the aim of which is practical know- | of the geography of the old world. 10th, In | tained a mature age : and if he had been educa. 
ledge, as far as regards private or public occu- | physics, and in natural history, the student is | ted at a grammar school, or evenataseminary, | 59! 
pations and business, in which the aid of the | to relate, in a satisfactory manner, ali the lec- | he will not be less fit for trade or business, or no 
sciences may be required. tures which have been read in the inferior echools | any inferior civil office, than if he had teen in 

The first class of schools is properly only in. } during his stay there. 11th, He mus* pronounce | brought up at acommon public school. T 
tended for those who wish to carry on various well, and, with the assistance of a dictionary, Another cause of the deereasing number of ing 
trades, and whose aim is to attain that gencral | construe the French and German languages. | scholars st these schools is, that children who | de’ 
knowledge, which, next to the study of religion, | The first class of schools were originally in- | are destined to beconmre tradesmen very often | of 
is requisite and useful in business, where a high- tended for those who were to become trades- | are educated at home. It oceurs every now | tio 
er degree of cultivation is not wanted. The | men, but they have not been a‘tended with the and then that a parent himself instructs hisson | In 
different studies here imparted are those of a| succes in this country which was expected, | in the trifling etudies that are imparted at the | un 
Christian religion, writing, Swedish grammar, | during the last ten years they have continually | public schools ; and it still oftener happens, that | of 
mathematics, history, and geography. declined, while the grammar schools have been | some private indivicwal in the neighborhood } tec 

The grammar schools, again, are to prepare increasing in great numbers. According to | undertakes the office of teacher. Children are } the 
the rising generation for a higher degree of sei- } calculations made, it seems that the number of | thus instructed in what relates to: their future | are 
entific learning, by which they may be admitted | discip!es in the former is, in proportion to the | occupations, whatsoever they may be, and much [vid 
into civil offices ; but they must, however, be | latter, as 1 to 4, and among the pupils who en- | time is saved which can otherwise be usefully | spe 
publicly examined at some of the principal col- | ter the first class of schools not two-thirds com- | employed by a scholar. By these means schouls | ilie 
leges of the country. These schools are divid- | mence any trade. Although this can be ac- | are avoided which do not in every respect an- | ap 
ed into three sections, viz., grammar schools, | counted for by many different. reasons, yet it | swer the purpose, particularly as the cbject of | ex: 
(in the more limited sense,) seminaries, and | must indved be alleged that it arises from one in | the parents may be gained in a shorter and less | cot 
universities. In the first of these the studies | itself very fortunate source, viz.: the rising cul- } expensive manner. ers 
are, the Christian religion, writing, Swedish | tivation and improvement of the nation. Fur| According to the last calculation, we have | rea 
grammar, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, theology, | the more enlightened part of the population | now in tais country 32 public schools, and 1443 | but 
mithematics, history, geography, and some i they have lost their importance because they | scholars. The average number during the last | the 
perficial knowledge of natura! history. In the | are not learned enough ; and amorg the com. | 5 years, of scholars who entered school, was} * 
seminary the same studies are continucd, with | mon people they are not considered as answer- | 1500, and about 1300 of those that left. They | byt 


the addition of Philosophy, physics, and the | ing the purpose of common schools, because have mstly been under the age of 14, and only 
French and German languages, 











Tep 
they are not adequate to the different wants of | about one-twelfth part from 15 to 20 years old: | Jy 


As the university is the principal seat of | different placer, but every where impart the | The number of grammar schools is. about 42, the 
learning in the country, it has been considered | same studics. The consequence is, that per- | with 3934 scholars ; and during the last 5 years try 
Prop>r to fix the quantity of knowledge requir- | sons of education and fortune suffer their child- | ‘he average number of those who entered has 
ed of every student at his entrance in the uni- | ren, at least in the beginning, to study the class- | been 2400; and 2100 those who ] ft. The} gip 
Wore, viz., 1st, in divinity, to comprehend and | ics, although they are not intended for any | greater part of them, or almost three-cigliths of fg 
explain the book on theology, used in all the | learned or civil office ; and therefore place them the whole, are under 10 years of age; one-half} tj, 
schools. 2d, 'n the history of the church, to | in the grammarschouls. It is natural, as socie- | from 10 to 15. years old, and one-eighth above | erg 
explain the compendium used at the seminary. | ty improves, and knowledge not only is requir- | this age. the 
3d, In Latin, to translate correctly, the classic | ed in private end public Jif+, but respected and In the seminaries, which as yet only amount} gm, 
authors read at the seminary, to write the Latin | rewarded, that in the same degree will it be the | ed to 12 in number, there are 694 scbolars. 0} ma 
tongue tolerably well, and to have some know. | desire of all classes of parents to impart such | an average of the last 5 years, 750 have entered, tha 
ledge of the G-eek and Roman mythology. 4 h, | useful knowledge to their children as may ena- | and 620 left school; three-fourths of which} yar 
In Greek, to translate aecording to grammati- | ble them to enter any career which will l.ad | were from the age of 15 to 20, about one-sit-F any 
cal rules, into Swedish and Latin, parts of the | them on topreferment and emolument. It is in | teenth above 20 years, and the rest under the 


ma 














New Testament and the profane authors, which | our grammir schools where the foundation of | age of 15. . 
have been read at the seminary. 5th, In He- | this knowledge is laid, if not always acquired, The number of scholars in Sweden is at pre} op 
brew to explain at least the first nine chapt: ra of | in a very em nent degree ; and if thes: schools | sent 5071, or comparatively to the whvle pop} 45, 
Geuesis. 6h, In Mathematics, to be perfectly | gain confidence by gradually becoming improv | lation of the country, as 1 to 570. call 
well acquainted wi'h the rul-s of geometry, ac- | ed establishments of education, it must always | The teachers in pay amount to about 460) 4, 
cording to the Ist, 6th, and 11 h books of Eu-|be looked upoa as a very happy omen of the | andthe ushers to 150. The salaries are defray} ing 
eld, and a profuund knowledge of arithmetic. | day. For my port, | can nev r approve of the | ed by the State ; andthe sum totul of the ele ing 
7th, In ph losophy, a clear ilea of log c, and be- ivjuticious system of education at pr.sent so | mentary establishments of l-arning in Sweded} yi 
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amounts to about 150,000 rickdales banco, or 
55,250 dollars. These salaries are generally 
paid ia grain—partly rye and partly barley. A 
Jecturer at a seminary receives about 120 bar- 
rels, which amount to about 250 dollars a year. 
Tutors in the lower classes have no more than 
two-thirds, or sometimes only one-half of this 
sum; and many a young teacher’s emolument is 
no more than 25 barrelsa year, or what is equiv- 
alent to 50 do!lars. 

It must be obvious to every body that these 
salaries are much too small and insufficient, 
potwithstanding the moderate expense of living 
in Sweden, compared to that of other countries. 
The efficacy of public establishments of learn- 
ing, Whatever may be their aim or organization, 
depends chiefly on the ability, zeal, and activity 
of the teachers, and on the means of instruc- 
tion which they have in their power to bestow. 
In order to induce men of merit and ability to 
undertake this hazard task, which, on account 
of its uniformity, so often becomes tiresome and 
tedious, it is the duty of the State to reward 
their Jaborious zeal by fixing euch salaries as 
are not only sufficient for the support of indi- 
viduals whose wants are fw, but for the re- 
spectable maintenance of teachers who have fam- 
ilies to provide for. The comaiittee which was 
appointed by government three years since to 
examine into the state of public learning in this 
country, declared that the salariesof the teach- 
ers required an additional sum, equal to that al- 
ready granted, or 150,000 ricked banco more ; 
butuntil this day no notice has been taken of 
the matter. 


The only thing in which the scholars contri- 
bute to the support of public schools, is in the 
repair of the buildings and in materials. 
In towns these expenses are defrayed by 
the inhabitants of the place, but in the coun- 
try by different taxes on the diocese, under the 
management of the bishop and clergy. The 
single expense to which the boy is subjected, is 
atrifle to the library ; by parents of fortune, 
this is however always tendered in the more lib- 
eral form of a present, not to the school but to 
the teachers, who by these means receive a 
small addition to their insufficient income. It 
may therefore be affirmed, and with reason, 
that the Swedish schools have at least that ad- 
vantage, that the pupils are instructed without 
any considerable expense. 

As to the modes of instruction, there are in 
Sweden two which entirely differ from each 
other, and about the merits of which even to 
his day violent disputes have arisen. We shall 
call them the old and new methods of instruc- 
tion. In the old, the scholars in each class are 
instructed in all the various branches of learr- 
ing ‘by a single teacher, who has nothing to do 
with the instruction of any other class but his 


jown. All the pupils receive every day «qua 
| tasks, without the least consideration as to their 
| sup: rior or inferior faculties. The advance- 
| ments from one class to another take place but 
| oree a year, according to their general progress 
|in all the different studies, 


The other, or the new method, differs chiefly 
| from the preceding, so far, that each teacher in- 
| structs in one single branch of learning in all 

the different classes from the first to the last ; 
|orin one word the plan is here so organized, 
, that each branch of learning may be acquired 
|by each scholar, independent of one another ; 
| and the boy is thus able to improve or advance 
|in any particular science without being retard- 
| ed by ignorance in another. The scholars are 
not consequently obliged, at certain periods of 
the year, to undergo their examination in any 
particular science that belongs to his class, and 
so advance to the next division, where he may 
continue the siudies with the scholars in that 
class, although he remains in the inferior divi- 
sion until he has gone through all the different 
studies belonging to that class. The result of this 
method is, that the studies being numerous, each 
teacher is obliged, in order to gain time, to in- 
struct in all the classes at once, and consequent- 
ly employ in all the lower classes, as assistant 
' teachers, the disciples of the higher; or with 
other words, follow the Lancasterian system. 





According to the old method, no notice what- 
ever is taken of the superior or inferior faculty 
of comprehension displayed by the scholars in 
the different sciences. This plan seems to have 
arisen from the su; position that all children are 
born with an equal faculty or facility of com- 
prehension, and that they resemble the tabule 
rasé on which the teacher delineates various 
information, but on all in the same order and 
proportion. The consequences of such a sup- 
position have long been known, although it has 
been observed that the fault lies in the princi- 
ple of the school, which, according to my idea, 
is in direct opposition to human nature ; and it 
must undoubtedly be admitted that genius and 
faculty of comprehension are entirely different 
in different beings, Parents may certainly be 
convinced of the efficacy of public schools in 
preference to private ; but it happens, however, 
very often, that children remarkably distinguish- 
ed are kept back in their progress on account 
of their dull and lazy fellow-schulars, who can- 
not keep pace with them. Is it to be wonder- 
ed at, that a boy, whois thus checked in his 
progress, not only by the laziness of his com- 
panions,but by the improper forms which impede, 
instead of improving his abilities, should at 
last be transformed into a mere machine? lt 
has not been denied, even by the advocates of 
the old method of instructicn, that almost twice 
the time is required in order to attain knowledge 








in such a school, compared with what is neces- 
sary in those established on another principle ; 
but they defend it by affirming that this slow- 
ness is necessary in curschools,because it agrees 
with the Swedish national temper, and because 
the intellectual civilization in our cold country 
must advance according to the slow progress of 
nature insuch northern climes. Without en- 
tering into any examination on this subject, I 
shall only remark that the principle which 
seems rather to impede than to advance the 
progress of education, is at least an injustice to 
those youths who frequent the public schools, as 
it is contrary to the aim of private instruction, 
which is to regulate the progress of the disci- 
ple according to his ability; the consequence 
of which is, that young men of twenty years 
must rank with those of fourteen, and perhaps 
afterwards be outrun by them in the service of 
the State. 

In order, therefore, to form a brief and cons 
cise idea of the old and new methods, it may 
be observed that, as the elementary instruction 
is as alink between the paternal tuition and the 
university education, (because the elementary 
schools receive the boys from the parents, and 
retain them ti!l they go to the university,) so the 
old method seems to preponderate towards 
maintaining a semblance with paternal cares ; 
whereas the new method may be considered in 
acertain degree a preparatory introduction to 
an academical education. The fundamental 
ideas of the old method, respecting the clemen- 
tary instruction, is, that the boy requires a teach- 
er, who, having the charge of his education, be- 
stows on him, at the same time a parent’s care 
and tenderness. But according to the new 
«method, the teacher is merely considered an in. 
structer, and the principal object in view is to 
give animation to each branch ot study, by 
not allowing any teacher toinstruct in more than 
the one science which he prefers, knows, and 
loves. It might, perhaps, be maintained that 
the first system is more suited to the character 
of early elementary education, and more cor- 
responding with that age in which paternal care 
and instruction are soclosely united that their 
limits can hardly be determined. Experience, 
however, has proved that the new system pro- 
duces very different effects on the mind of the 
child, from the old; and it must be allowed with- 
out contradiction, that it inspires the boy with 
an ardent desire to study with diligence, and a 
wish not to be inferior to the others; this leads 
him to a habit of accomplishing his duty with 
pleasure, to a readiness in assisting his school- 
fellows, and finally to respect merit—thus cre- 
ating at length within him that disposition of 
mind, on which all religious and civil virtues 
are founded, But I fear the same results are 











not to be expected from the old method, as it is 
formed on wrcng ideas respecting theintellectual 
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and moral capacities of human nature. nbles 
pot be doubted, that a system, which wants live- | of progressive amelioration. Such a connec- 


It can- | all its changes resembles a continuum, achain| British and Foreign schools, and has had 
ample opportunities of knowing the defi- 


liness in the instruction, will make children in- | tion exists in particular between the two princi- | ciences under which many teachcrs in the 
different to honor as well as to disgrace, with a | pal epochs of European cultivation, viz., the | British system unfortunately labor. He hag, 
feeling of contempt for greater merit than their | ancient and modern : both these, notwithstand- } therefore, in an asreeable fourm, condensed the 
own, and hatred to the school, producing also | ing their essential difference, relate absolutely | subject matter of a large number of excellent 
an indifference to their teachers ; a disposition | to one another, and distribute reciprocal light, | writers on Education, interspersed with many 
of mind capable, if suffered to gain ground, to | As the study of perfect statues and paintings | judicious remarks of his own, which we fee} 


destroy the best moral qualities. 


| of the ancients inspires, improves, and elevates | confident will find their way among other des. 


According to this method, fear seems to be the | the young artist, so has the solid learning of | criptions of teachers, than those for whom the 
t—] | 


principal stimulus to assiduity in the children ; | the old languages and classical literature, an | 
and corporeal punishment, awe, and subjection, | important influence in the development of the | 
unavoidably necessary in forwarding their stud- | human wind. To conclude, therefore, a finish- | 
ies and progress. It is, moreover, contrary to | ed education in the true sense of the word, re- | 
the feelings of the human heart to love those on | quired an intimate acquaintance with both, and 
whom we entirely depend, and attachment can |! hope it will never be discontinued in our acad- | 
only exist among free persons. Experience had | emies. 

uniformly toolong convinced us,that aversion and| Such, if I am not too much mistaken, are 
fear have generally been the predominating feel- | the two systems existing in our schools. The | 
ings of the child towards the school and teacher | principal error is in their organization, that each | 
How often do we hear persons in riper years | disciple must study too many heterogencous | 
regret having shunned the school and deluded | objects at once, which ought to assist each | 
their teachers, during their infancy! This | other and contribute toa general education, but 
only proves that the school was as little loved | which produce only a confused chaos of imper- | 
as the teacher. 1 am consequently of opinion | fect knowledge. It is impossible to study at | 
that in regard to the moral influence of the dif- | once, with pleasure, and interest, three ancient | 
ferent systems, the new method is in a great|and three modern agingne-coetnoenntine, | 
measure preferable to the one at present most | theology, philosophy, and physics. Some of | 
adopted, Aschool established on the principles | 





these must he preferred by the disciple, but he ( 
of the former, resembles a young republic, in 


which every thing is in activily, where every 
body endeavors to rise, where industry and ge- 
nius are preferred to laziness and inability, and 
where merit takes its natural] seat: whereas our | 
old schools may be compared to astate in which 
every thing depends on one man, where all are 
equally high and equalry rich, and where there | 
is no emulation, and where civie virtues do not 
thrive. 

There have been latterly in this country, as 
well as allover Europe, great disputes respect- | 
ing the absolute necessity of classical schools. 
It has been maintained that the old languages 
take up too much time, at the expense of more | 
useful knowledge and of the modern languages ; | 
and that there is still too much veneration and | 
prejudice in favor of the Greek and Latin. This | 
complaint was general in Germany more than | 
100 years ago, and gave at that time rise to the | 
establishment of the Philantropines, as they | 
are called,who for some time seemed to prevail in 
Europe ; but who, however, at last have come | 
into discredit in Germany as well as in this 
country. Yet, in acknowledging the superior- 
ity of the present European literature, and its 
gradual progress towards higher degrees of 
perfection, it must be admitted that it derived 
its origin from the ancients, and is partly found- 
ed on the spirit of Christianity, and also partly 
owing to the Greek and Roman cultivation. 
The development of moral improvement through 








is not allowed to devote himself to any one in | 


preference. He is compelled to read each with 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the same assicuity, and in conscqueuce of this | 
compulsion, he will at last become indifferent to | 


all. He has but one aim for all his studies, 
that of getting through the school. 
his task for the day, and practices early the art 
of learning fast, in order to forget as fact. The 
same practice follows him to the university, 
where he has to take collective examinations, 
and where he must study not less than twelve 
different sciences at once. He has then no 
other resource than here also to get through his 
tasks as quickly as possible, and in this man- 
ner educated, lie enters upon the carcer of pub- 
lic office. Not one single science will hence- 
forth occupy him during his hours of Jeisure.— 
With the university he has likewise abandoned 
study. The classics, which he read at school, 
remain now covered with dust on his shelves. 


| 


He learns | 


| 
} 


Newspapers and novels are all that he reads, | 


and superficiality is stamped on his acticns. 





POPULAR EDUCATION ; OR THE NORMAL 
SCHOOL MANUAL. 
BY HENRY DUNN, SECRETARY TO THE BRITISH 
AND FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

The object of this excellent work isto afford 
to the teachers, on the British system, practical 
hints in the duties of their profession. ‘The au- 
thor has for some years been zealous in the 
cause of Education on the principles of ,the 





work was primarily intended. 

{t must, however, be borne in mind, that the 
work does not profess any higher aim than that 
of treating the subject ina general manner. It 
would have been impossible to have entered at 
any great Jength into the various particulars of 
actual teaching. Its object is to give correct 
notions of what Education ehould be, and to 
establish correct principles in the art of teaching; 
and we rejoice in being able to state, that the 
tone in which the whole of the book is written, 
the spirit of the remarks embodied, as well as 
the general tendency of the sentiments of the 
authorities introduced, are of a popular charac. 
ter, and in unison with the Education and spiri 
of the times. 

The principal part of the volume is devoted 
to the art of communicating, and from it some 
valuable lessons may be drawn. We shall 
give a few of them, to illustrate both the nature 
of the work and the style of the author :— 

“(1.) Take care that the pupil thoroughly un- 
derstands that which heis directed to read. ‘This 
is absolutely essential to his success. If hedo 
not fully comprehend the thought, how can he 
be expected adequately to express the language 
in which it may be clothed? Attention to this 
point is just as important in the Jowest as in the 
highest elass. Indeed it is there (in the lowest 
class) that the habit of fully comprehending in 
the mind that which is presented to the eye; 
must be formed. The great evil of putting be- 
fore children unmeaning combinations of Ictters, 
such as, * bla, ble, bli, blo, blu,? and all the rest 
of this ridiculous tribe, is, that in reading them, 
a habit is formed of separating the sight and 
sound of words from sen-e, a habit which fre- 
quently eleaves to the mind long after the days 
of childhood have passed away. If, therefore, 
you would have a sentence well read, read so as 
to be understood and felt by the hearer,—take 
care that the reader himself both understands 
and feels it. The progress of your pupils, too, 
will by this means be greatly facilitated. + He 
who is taught the habit of carrving the sense 
along with the sound, is armed with two forces 
instead of one, to grapple with the difficulties 
or encounters ;. the one his knowledge of the 
letters and syllables, and the other, his know- 
ledge of the story.’ 


(2.) Remember that the tones and emphase 
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which we use in conversation, are those which 
form the basis of a good elocution. Children 
should, therefore, be instructed to read as they 
talk. How often do you find young people de- 
scribing, wititan ease and vivacity which is truly 
charming, events which, if read by them in the 
very same terms froma book, would be insuf- 
ferably dull and uninteresting. 

(3.) Guard your pupils against rapidity and 





loudness. A rapid and noisy reader is, of all 
others, the most disagreeable : and, at the same 
time, the most unintelligible. 
upon a slow and distinet enunciation of every 
word ; without securing which, it will be im- 
possible to obtain correct pronunciation, good 
emphasis, or suitable intonation. Slow read- 


Insist, therefore, | 





ing, in a subdued tone of voice, is always most 


Tight as to the pronunciation, but never dreamt 
to tell him the meaning of the word ; he there- 
fore continued to associate the idea of a bird 
with it. Hence, the next time, he encountered 
the word patriarchal, he again asked for assis- 
tance, exclaiming, * Here, mamma, here are 
these quere fowls again ;’ and, to the latest day 
of his life, he declared he could net get rid of 
the association. 

Now there are two methods in which this 
tendency to misconceive the meaning of words 
may be met: and both must, as far as possible, 
be brought to bear upon the evil. The first is, 
VISIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS. Whenever the sub- 
ject will admit of it, there is nothing equal to 
this kind of explanation. You will recollect an 
observation made some paragraphs back, *¢ the 


ejaculations, and son.e obscure signs of relaxed 
gravity, were occasionally observable during” 
their progress through the rooms, until they 
came to tiat part of the hall where the skeleton 
of the huge mastodom stood, all at once reveals 
ed to their bewildered senses. The awe which: 
seemed to come over them now deprived their 
tongues of utterance, and held their eyes fixed’ 
in the direction of the vast black bony structure 
as if it had been an object of adoration. Such,. 
it was said, their tribe are in the habit ot re- 
garding the mammoth ; and, as it had all their 
lives before been merely a creature of the im- 
agination, or seen only in detached portions, 
its real bulk and proportions had probably never 
| before been adequately conceived.” 

| ‘here will, however, sometimes be foum® 





agreeable and impressive; in the reading of | cye remembers;’ it might also be said (although | matters of science, which we can neither bring 
Holy Scripture, the boisterous fluency which ig- | of course comparatively and subject to excep- | before the eye, nor explain to the comprehen- 


norant persons so frequently applaud, is irrev- | 
erent and offensive. 


tion,) the eye makes no mistakes. A child has a 
very different, a much more perfect idea of that 


| sion of a child, and these he must be taught to- 
receive on the evidence of testimony. It is 


(4.) Donot permit too much to be read at one} which it sees, than it can have of any thing | important to guard the youthful mind against 


time. A good teacher can profitably oecupy 20 | 


which is incapable of being perceived by the 


that contracted habit of thinking and reasoning 


or 30 minutes over a page, without at all weary- | senses ; its conceptions are generally vague and | which makes its own knowledge and extent of 


ing his children. He will often have to say, ‘I | 
perceive you do not quite urderstand that pas- | 
sage ; read it again.’ Then he will require | 
definitions of the leading words, their synony- 

mous and their opposites ; then, perhaps, hie | 
will have the sentence analysed or para- 

phrased ; and, after this, he will thorough- | 
ly explain every incidental allusion, whether | 
geographical, historical, or biographical, which 

may be involved in the passage. All this, it | 
may be, must be done before that which is read | 
ean be thoroughly understocd ; and he knows, 
(to return to the point whence we set cut,) that | 
until it is understood it can never be properly 
read, 

InreRROGATION. Intimately connected with 
the point which I have been urging, is the prac- 
tice of interrogation ; the object of which, when 
rigidly conducted, is two fold ; first,.to ascertain 
satisfactorily that ideas, in distinction from mere 
words, are received by the pupil; and, second- 
ly, to afford opportunities for the communica- 
tion of incidental instruction. 

There is no way in which the correctness or 
incorrectness of a child’s ideas on any subject 
can be so effectually ascertained, as by propos- 
ing a series of questions ; their extent and bear- 
ing being determined, for the most part, by the 
answers received. A teacher, who has not 
been in the habit of doing this, can form no ad- 
equate notion of the amount of. ignorance and 
misapprehension which this ploughshare of the 
mind will turn up. Miss Hamilton, I think, 
mentions the case of a gentleman, who, in hi- 
childhood, reading to his mother about the pa- 
triarchs, stumbled at the hard word, and called 
it palridges. The good lady, at once set him 





indistinct. 

Among the subjects which admit most easily 
of being explained by objects of sight, might be 
mentioned the various branches of natural his- 
tory, and the physical sciences generally. In 
some of these the object itself can be called in, 
and in others detached porticns of it. In the 
absence of the objectitself, or any part of it, a 
graphic representation, an outline, or a diagram, 
will suffice ; but something of the kind must, if 
possible, be presented. Hence the impor- 
tanee vf schools being provided with specimens 
of as many different things as possible, and of 
children being taught to cultivate habits of ob- 
servation and inquiry. Itis in many respects 
of the highest importance to teach children to 
discern the most minute differences and resem- 
blances in objects which they can examine ; the 
eye, the ear, the touch, the taste, the smell, 
should all be educated, by exercise on a greut 
variety of objects. If the perceptive faculties 
be not carefully cultivated, it is impossible that 
the conceptions of a child can be either ready 
or accurate. 


An example of the striking effect of speci- 
mens in aiding the imagination, is thus related 
by an eye witness. * When a delegation of one 
of the most savage of the western tribes, a few 
years since, passed through Philadelphia, they 
were invited to visit the museum. Finding 
therein many of their quadruped acquaintance, 
with various: implements of their own warfare, 
and a vast number of objects before unknown 
to them, they were naturaily much delighted 
with the celebrated establishment, and express- 
ed (as far as an Indian ever deigns to express it) 
their admiration of the novel spectacle. Divers 


| observation the standard of probability. It was 
' under the influence of this narrow and «ceptical 

spirit that Mr. Hume maintained, that a mira- 

cle, being contrary to experience, could not be’ 

established by any human testimony. And it 
| was with equal reason and propriety that the- 
' king of Siam, when informed by a foreigner at 
| his court, that in some parts of Europe, at cer= 
‘tain seasons of the year, water became so solid 
that an elephant might walk over it, told the 
narrator, without much ceremony, that he lied.. 
| In many cases, however, in the absence of oc- 
| ular demonstration, it is possible'to adopt an 
analogous fact or principle ; and wherever this 
| can be done inthe way of illustration, itis of 
| course highly desirable. Had it happened that 
| any one at the court of Siam had been acquaint- 
| ed with the properties of heat, and. capable of 
| performing the requisite experiments, the unbe- 
lief of his majesty might easily have been re. 
moved, and his contidence in testimony fully 
restored. 





But besides this mode of illustration, it ig 
sometimes necessary to carry out, to a conside 
erable extent, the practice already referred to, 
of accustoming the pupil to separate the pre- 
fixes and affixes of words, and to trace the root 
through other combinations. Let me, however, 
in connection with this subject, earnestly warn: 
you against pushing this kind of investigation 
too far. Ihave known some teachers, partly 
perhaps from vanity, and: partly from ignorance; 
make themselves exceedingly ridiculous by at- 
tempting to meddle with Latin and Greek roots, 
before they were at all acquainted with either 
of these languages. To a certain, but very 
limited. extent,. this may be done with safety ; 
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beyond that limitation, the practice is manifest- 
ly absurd, and sure to lead all parties into error. 
The best advice that can be given to a young 
teacher on this subject probably is this—*So 
long as you are unacquainted with Latin and 
Greek, confine your etymological researches to 
the simplest examples that are given in elemen- 
tary books prepared for this purpose ; when 
you have mastered these languages, you may 
go as far as you please.’ 
IncipenTAL TeacHinc—by which I mean 
the practice of communicating general know- 
ledge in an incidental and unsystematic man- 
ner, although not liable to the same abuse, still 
needs to be imparted with judgment and cau- 
tion. It should never be forgotten, that in 
science, as well as in religion, there are many 
things which a ‘babe’ in knowledge is snot able 
to bear.’ Some teachers, in the plentituce of 
their zeal to impart, or rather, perhaps, in their 
anxiety to display, are accustomed to cram mere 
children with a kind of food, which their ten- 
der minds can never digest. This is on every 
account highly objectionable. +It brushes off 
(as Prof. Pillans beautifully says) the bloom of 
interest and novelty from those sublime discov- 
eries, which should be left to reward the learn- 
er, at a more advanced period of laborious and 
successful study. When there,is in the world 
around us so much to be known that comes home 
to the business and bosom of the child, it is a 
great mistake to involve him into the intricacies 
of the solar system, to talk to him of orbit and 
gravity, parallax and disturbing forces, or even 
of eclipse, equator, and meridian, at an age 
when his mind cannot possibly go beyond the 
figure on the map or board ; and when the 
planetarium itself, if there happen to be one, is 
to him nothing more than a plaything. To set 
children a chattering about oxygen, bydrogen, 
caloric, and all the mysteries (as they must be 
to them) of modern chemistry, is Education 
run mad ; and, in truth, not less to be deprecat- 
ed than the opposite extreme of the no-meaning 
system.’ And even if understood, such know- 
ledge is little worth. The mere accumulation 
of facts in the memory is of trifling value, if 
unaccompanied by the development and train- 
ing of the faculties. A mind filled with the 
results of other men’s research, and unecquaint- 
ed with the steps and processes of the proof, 
may, as Beattie remarks, fitly enough be com- 
pared to a well-filled granary, but beers no re- 
semblance to the fruitful field, which multiplies 
that which is east into its lap a thousand fold.” 
Such are the excellent methods the author 
would adopt in instruction, as regards the art 
of communicating ; while the remainder of the 
volume affords much valuable information con- 
cerning moral and religious influence : we think 
no teacher should be without the work. To 


those who have studied the subject well, and 
who understand what education is, and whot it 
ought to be,it will be a worthy help-meet in the 
work of instruction. To those who are novi- 
ces in the art, it will give both principles and 


desirous merely of self-improvement, it will af- 
ford assistance by no means to be despised. 





From the Village Recorder, (Tecumseh, Mich.) 
PROF. TAYLOR'S LECTURE. 

This gentleman has devoted the best years of 
his life to the advancement of Common 
ScnHoons, and, in the course of his resvarches 
he has acquired a fund of useful knowledge, 
and a vast variety of facts which enable him to 
speak with authority on this all-impertant sub- 
ject. 

Did the parents in our land manifest but a 
small part of the zeal of Professor Taylor in 
advancing the cause of education—d.d they ap- 
preciate the important truth which he so elo- 
quently and forcibly inculcates that the common 
schools educate nineteen-twentieths of our 
children, or in his own words, “ nine:een-twen- 
tieths of the 4,000,000 of Sovereigns,” who 
will control the destiny of our country, cither 
for good or for evil—did they feel that the tem- 
poral and perhaps eternal welfare of their child- 
ren—the safety oftheir free institutions—and in 
fact their own liappiness depended mainly on 
the instruction received, and bias given to the 
youthful minds in the common schools, we should 
not see that carelessness and indifference to 
the character of these institutions, which pre- 
vail in a greater or less degree all over the 
Union. 

Professor Taylor’s lecture was not in the 
style of a systematic orator, neither was it a 
set speech—it was a familiar talk, eminently 
practical, interspersed with amusing illustra- 
tions, eloquent appeals, and some home truths, 
which will admirably apply to certain cases with- 
in our knowledge. 

His remarks in relation to the location of 
school-houses were well timed, justand proper. 
How often, he said, do we see the building stand- 
ing near the corners of four public roads, appa- 
rently inviting the dust of the streets to enter 
in, and the children to peep out at evevy passing 
traveller. Its walls hung with cobwebs, its fur. 

niture cilapidated, and the whole interior ar- 
rangement presenting a gloomy and forbidding 
aspect—while without, not even a tree is seen 
to shelter it from the scorching rays of a sum- 


winter. But the building must remain there, 
because it is in the exact centre of the district. 
This is wrong, continued Mr. T., the place, 
where children are taught should have superior 
attractions for the young mind. 




















practice ; and to the young Christian, who is | 


mer’s sun, or the bleak and piercing winds of 


Some shady, retired grove should be select. 
ed, and the building and grounds attached to it 
surrounded and decorated with trees, shrubbery 
and flowers, for where Nature is most elequent, 
there the youthful mind will be mest favorably 
disposed to acquire knowledge. 
| His remarks on the ventilation of school- 
houses were also important; while pure air 
is so bountifi.lly dispensed around us, why should 
children be shut upin low confined rooms, and 
their health seriously endangered by being de. 
prived of the quantity of pure air allotted to 
them by Providence ? 

He recommends the corst-uction of school 
rooms at least fourteen feet high, and on philo. 
sophical principles explained the value of con- 
structing the windows so as to Ict the air in at 
the upper portion of the room instead of the 
lower, as is usually practiced. 

His remarks on the cust: mary mode of hiring 
teachers were scvere, but just. If, he said, a 
farmer is about to employ a man to assist him 
in tilling the soil, he is careful to ascertain 
whether he is qualified to aid him. If he can- 
not plough, sow and harrow, rake and bind, and 
perform all the ordinary duiies of husbandry 
well, he will not answer at any price. If the 
farmer has a laborer in his field, he watcbes him 
closely, and the moment he discovers that the 
laborer neglects his business, or that he is in- 
competent to perform certain duties,he discharg- 
es him. 


But when a teacher is employed to instruct 
his sons and daughters, to impress his example 
upon their hearts, to elevate their minds, to 
“sweep that harp, the tones of which are to 
last forever’’—almost the only question is, “how 
much do you ask?” And, if the price is satie- 
factory, parents place their children under his 
charge, and, perhaps, do not go near him for 
years, forgetting, that “poor pay means poor 
teach,” and that their children may be receiy- 
ing instruction in vice and immorality, which, in 
after life, may lead their parents to wish they 
had never been born. 


If, he said, a rough blacksmith was to hang 
out a sign “ watches repaired here cheap,” and 
you entrusted him with your “patent lever,” he 
would rub it, and hammer it, and pinch it, but 
your watch would be spoiled—it would not 
keep time—so with one ef your cheap school 
masters—he takes your children under his 
charge, and rubs, and hammers, and pinches 
them, but they will not keep time, he lets them 
run do wn, they are soon spoiled, perhaps ruined 
forever. 

What consolation is it to the parent under 
such circumstances that the school master did 
his WoRK CHEAP. 

We have only been able to give a meagre 
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outline of Professor Taylor’s style of lecturing, 
and we write in haste and from memory. 

Every person who heard him must be con- 
vinced, that his visit to Michigan will result in 
advantage to the object he had in view: viz: 
the elevation and improvement of our Common 
ScHoots. 





From the Commercial Advertiser. 


To Horace Mann, Esq , Editor of the Common 
Schovl Journal, Boston. 


-Dear Sir,—Having seen a criticism in your 
journal, of Aug. Ist, on Town’s Spelling Book, 
we hope you will not deny the following brief 
reply a place in your next number. A state- 
ment of facts is no less due to the public than 
to the author. 

The book you have reviewed was the first 
edition On a new principle, published more than 
18 months since, consisting of 5000 copies ; 
soon after, the work was revised, and 78,000 
published andsold. Asecond, cereful, and criti- 
cal revision was then made, under the eye and 
approval of three eminent professors whose 
knowledge of words and competency to judge 
of their correctness, as definers, no intelligent 
man will vepture to question ; after which, up 
to June last, 82,000 more have been published. 

Now, sir, as you speak of having seen sev- 
eral notices of the work in the New York pa- 
pers, it seems quite extraordinary you should 
have been wholly ignorant of any revision what- 
ever. But suppose you avow your utter ignor- 
ance of the fact, (which is unavoidable to evade 
the charge of being disingenuous,) it would not 
be very complimentary to the extent of your 
gencral intelligence of passing events, especial- 
ly as an editor of a literary journal. It is ex- 
ceedingly difficult, for any critic to conceal his 
real motive. If his design is public good, it is 
seen on the face of his criticism. If selfeh or 
personal considerations govern, he is sure to 
overdo, and usually to defeat his own end. Such 
we must consider the strictures now b: fore us. 
For, after the publication and actual sale of 
160,000 copies, twice revised, and noticed in 
many public papers of <xtensive circulation, 
the critic takes up some ore of the very first 
small ed tion, under the most profound ignorance 
of any subsequent improvement. 

Frem this he gives forty-nine couplets of sy- 
nonymous words. For these we have sought, 
in each of the revised editions, especially in the 
last, and have been able to find but elc ven insuch 
connection, as they are quoted, viz.: polt, a 
blow ; sip, to sup ; fang, tusk, tooth ; cygnet 
a swan; funnel, a tunnel ; limous, slimy ; neu- 
ter, neither; oscitate, yawn, gape ; cold, gelid ; 
Lard, callous; and coruscant, gliitering, We 
think no disinterested intelligent man would 
have taken the least exception to those words ; 





and the critic himself will net venture to say, 
and he cannot show, they are not good, if not 
the very best single definers in the language. 
In defining by two words, as consanguinity, 
blood relation, or from thescommon caption as 
glacis (resembling) ice—glandiferous (bearing) 
acorns—hederiferous (producing) ivy—equiver- 
ous (eating or feeding on) horse flesh, &c. The 
critic must either admit he was ignorant. of the 
meaning of those words, or acknowledge them 
to have the most precise analytic definition 
which can be given, and at the same time, per- 
fectly intelligible to a child. He has no alter- 
native in this matter, but to say distirctly, those 
words by him selected under their respective 
captions, are incorrectly defined—(which he 
knows to be untrue)—or frankly confess he has 
wrongly imputed error, when no error existed. 


The quotation from Dr. Blair, however good, 
has no more applicability to Town’s Spelling 
Book, than to any or every school dictionary in 
the English language. Those school books 
now are, and ever have been, the approv- 
ed works from which children acquire their 
knowledge of definitions ; and yet they never 
attempt to give the nice shades. Look at the 
following words from Webster’s school diction- 
ary, New Haven edition, 1835, and test them 
by Dr. Blair’s precision—melt, to dissolve ; 
jumble, to mix ; lament, to weep ; dogmatize, 
to assert; displant, to remove; dislocate, to 
displace; ferment, to work; lance, a spear ; 
brogue, a shoe, &c., with about 4,500 others by 
him defined by one single word. And yet Mr. 
Webster is writing against “ Town’s Spelling 
Book,” with the belief undoubtedly, that the 
people are so stupid as not to sce his own arti- 
cles apply equally well to his own dictionaries, 
In Walker’s, Johnson’s, or Worcester’s Dic- 
tionaries, there are found 8,000, 7,000 und 14,- 
000 words, and in Webster’s 12,000, defined by 
one, two, or more single, separate, unqualified 
words in synonymous form. 


Now, let the critic show us, and show to the 
world, too, if he can, if there is any more, or 
even as much precision of import acquired by 
the child, from any, or all words, thus defined 
by those approved lexieographers, as may be 
obtaincd from Town’s colurnns, by the aid of 
the caption now on page 24, of the last revision. 
It is almost uniformly true that school diction- 
aries give the most common, abstract sense o! 
the word to be defined. This being known, its 
various sens:s are without d.fficulty perceived, as 
the word occurs in its several connections. Let 
this common abstract import of words become 
as familiar to chi dren, while in school, as their 
spelling usually does, ard no man of discern- 
ment will venture to deny the acquisition to be 
of va t importance. A. 





HALF EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 


While parents and teachers are reaching 
ahead, to inform children in matters and things 
which will be of use and benefit to them when 
arrived at man’s estate, they are too apt to for- 
get their instructions in what pertains directly 
to their need, while children. ‘There is, for in- 
stance, many a child who can tell neither his 
own name correctly, nor those of his parents ; 
who has no idea of streets, and is as helpless as 
a lapdog, if happening to stray. The same 
children can perhaps tell you how many millions 
of miles the sun is from the earth, and repeat 
divers other items of such very useful practical 
knowledge. This neglect of what is really use- 
ful and necessary in learning infants, is well hit 
off in a late number of the London Education- 
al Magazine. The writer found two well dress- 
ed and pretty children astray in the eity of Dub. 
lin, in a park. It was a winter evening, and 
they stood knee deep in the snow ; their noses 
blue, their lips swollen, and their tears con- 
gealing as they fell. It was evident that they 
had stood some time in this situation ; and the 
writer immediately rubbed their limbs, wiped 
their bleared cheeks, and made them walk ata 
brick rate to restore circulation. To the ques- 
tion, what is your mamma’s name, both children 
answered in 2 breath— 


« Mamma’s name is mamma.” 

« Yes, but she has another name.” 

They looked perplexed in the extreme. 

« What is your pspa’s name, then ?” 

« Papa’s name is papa.” 

“Papa whatt Has he no other name !—Is 
he not Mr. Somebody ?”” 

«No; Papa is Mr. Nobody. 
Papa.” 

« Well, then, as youdon’t know Papa’s and 
Mamme’s name, can you tell me what is your 
own pretty little name fT” 

« Puss is my name,” said the little girl smil- 
ing. 

« And your’s, my littie man ?” 

Boy chuckling, «'T'om Tit.” 

« Yes, that. is your pet name, but are you not 
Master and Miss Somebody ?” 

Girl—“No, we aint: Mamma calls me Miss 
when I am naughty, and Puss when I am good : 
and Tom’s name is Tom Tit.” 

« Then yoa don’t know your own names nor 
your papa’s name 1” 

The little girl nodded her head significantly 
—“No, we don’t.” 

The children cou!d not begin to. guess evcn 
the name of the street in which their parents 
resided ; and the dilemma was finally ended by 
the appearance of the man and woman, ‘John, 
the butler, and Mary the maid,’ who had Icft 
their charge in the snow while they regaied 


He is Mr 
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‘themselves at an ale-house. Before the ser- 
vants arrived, however, the writer amused him- 
‘self with the children. 

In much the same wayward mood in which 
Sterne presented the macarroon to the ass, at 
the inn gate, I entered upon the same metaphy- 
sical queries proposed to infant minds in early 
lessons; and I found the little neophytes, (par- 
ticularly the girl,) much more au fait to dis- 
tinctions of spiritand matter, than to the names 
of their parents, or the whereabouts of their 
home. Meanwhile the little boy kept soliciting 
my attention with “I know who the oldest man 
is--Mr. Methusalem is,” The little girl out- 
stripped him in fluency, and illustrated the spirit 
and truth after ithe most approved formulas of 
infant school theorics. She could even answer 
questions which would have puzzled Locke or 
Malbranche, but which abounded the classics of 
the schools, established by good ladies for the 
earlier prevention of human intellect. 

We are truly glad to see attention in Eng- 
land as well as in this country, attracted to the 
necessity of curbing the false ambition of the- 
orists, to make philosophers in swaddling clothes. 
Nothing is morally and physically worse than 
overwork of the intellect at any period of life ; 
but of all inventions to produce feeble and de- 
crepid adults, the crowding of absurdities and 
words witheut meaning upon young children is 
the worst. The whole machinery of knowledge 
made easy, “ intellectual toys,” and pedantic 
trumpery might be burned, and the world lose 
nothing by it; and if those who have their 
wealth by the manufacture of the trash were 
burned in the same pile, it would be no great 
matter, except to themselves. A wholesome 
1e-action is taking place in the public mind in 
relation to this subject; and parents begin to 
tind that @ hearty, healthy lad, who knows his 
way to bed alone, is better off than a “genius,” 
who is a foo! out of his books, and an invalid to 
boot, from want of physical, and excess of men- 
tal exercise. 





SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 

The extraordinary attention now paid to the 
diffusion of knowledge throughout England, Ire- 
land, Scotland, Prussia, Austria, Wurtemburgh, 
Bavaria, Sardinia, and even Russia, Turkey, 
and Egypt, indicates thet the people will soon 
become acquainted with their civil and religious 
rights, and demand, if not an entire change of 
government, at least, an important modification, 
and a less aristocratic sway, than they have hith- 
erto been fated to endure. 

The seven universities of Prussia have more 
than six thousand students, and the military des- 
pot, Frederick William II1, has made the Prus- 
sian system of common schools superior to any 
ever before adopted. 

Austria has a quarter of a million of national 


schools for all classes and ages, schools in all 
the cities and market towns for the acquisition 
of all kinds of practical knowledge; with a third 
of a million of teachers, and more than two 
millions of pupils. She has also nine universi- 
ties, with nearly ten thousand students. 

The university of Wurtemberg, at Tubingen, 
has seven hundred students,and the two millions 
inhabitants of that little kingdom are receiving 
the benefits of an excellent system of common 
schoo) education. 

Sardinia, having a population of little more 
than 4,000,000 has four universities, and the 
common school reformation has begun to extend 
itself through the kingdom. 

This increased attention to the great subject 
of education in so many of the sovereignties 
of the old world is giving to many millions of 
the subjects of almost absolute power, the in- 
valuable, the revolutionizing knowledge of bu- 
man rights and duties—knowledge that teaches 
men to throw off the incubus of over-governing 
them,as well as tyranny--enables them to regain 
the power of which they have been robbed, and 
fits them for governing themselves as individ- 
uals and nations. 





Mipptetown, Cr., Sept. 4, 1839. 
To J. Orville Taylor: 

Dear Sir:—I recently attended the State 
Common School Convention, where delegates 
were in attendance from ail parts of the State, 
to devise means for the improvement of our 
common schools, andam happy to state that con- 
siderable interest was exhibited on the occasion. 
The Convention continued in session for two 
days, and in addition to the discussions, we had 
lectures from Prof. Stowe, of Cincinnati, Mr. 
Cusing, a teacher in Boston, Hon. Alexander 
Everett, Mr. Emerson, Rev. Lecnard Bacon, 
and Mr. Barnard, our Commissioner of common 
schcols, who is deeply interested in the cause of 
popular education, Mr. Barnard and Dr. Field 
of Haddam intend te visit the principal towns 
in the State, and deliver lectures on the subject 
of education. The Convention was held at 
Hartford, and the interest which it excited, will, 
I think, have a beneficial effect throughout the 
State in elevating our common schools, and I 
trust the reproach of old Connecticut on this 
subject will be soon wiped away. [trust the 
interest you take on this subject will be a suffi- 
cient apology for this communication. 

Yura, respectfully, 
Cuancey E, Wetmore. 

{ forgot to mention that according to the pro. 
vision of our fast legislature, the citizens of 
Middletown have organized themselves into a 
School Society, for the purpose of improving the 
schools. They have concluded to build a new 
school house on an improved plan, which they 
ntend for ali the scholars in the eity over 10 








years of age. All the higher branches are to 
be taught (I suppose) which are necessary to 
understand in order to enter college. They are 
to commence operations next spring. Please 
write me your opinion in regard to the plan on 
which the building ought to be constructed, and 
other things in regard to it which may suggest 
themselves to your mind. I am engaged in 
teaching this summer, and meet with good 
success, Yours. respectfully, 
Cuancey E. Wetmore, 





A Ricn ConrripuTion From Mrs. Sie. 
ourNEY.—“The Girl's Reading Book, in Prose 
and Poetry, for Schools,” from the pen of Mrs, 
Sigourney, has been placed in our hands by ihe 
resident publisher, Mr. J. Orville Taylor, 123 
Fulton st. We have read it again with unal. 
loyed gratification, and only regret that the late 
period at which it reached us, prevents the ex- 
tended notice which its many merits demand. 
There are 30 articles, in prose and verse, imbu- 
edwith those delightful inculcations, for which 
the author’s writings are distinguished, and 
clothed with the felicitous graces of style 
which are ever the characteristics of this lady's 
productions. The book should be in the hands 
of every school girlin the United States. The 
present is the ninth editon. 

We perceive that the “Boy’s Reading Book,” 
by Mrs. Sigourney, is also just published by Mr, 
Taylor. Every boy should have it. 

— Knickerbocker, 





“Pror. Davigs’ First Lessons 1n GEome- 
tTRY,—We would invite particular attention to 
this work. It is somewhat new in its charac- 
ter, and different in its design from any other 
work on this subject—being finely adapted for 
common schvols, as well as academies, embrac- 
ing the principles of Geometry with its va» 
rious applications, making it a practical work, 
and giving ideas, which should be common to 
every scholar in our schools.”—N. Y. Amer, 


SERIES OF READING BOOKS. 

In an early No. we took occasion to recom- 
mend Pierponi’s Series of Reading Books— 
consisting of the ** Young Reader,’ 25 cts,— 
‘“* Introduction to National Reader,” 31 cts.— 
‘“* National Reader,” 62 cts.—and “ A:znerican 
First Class Book,” 75 cts. We still say that 
this is the best series we have met with. For 
sale, by the quantity, at this Depository, 128 
Fulton-st. 


TO TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS. 
Teachers can be informed of vacant schools, 
by applying at our office ; and schools desiring 
teachers can be supplied by applying as above. 
Schcols should always state the wages, & 
they are able to offer. 
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